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THE PHILOSOPHICAL AND RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE 
OF ART BY DR. PAUL CARUS 

' RT is an image of the world reflected in the Art and the artist's 
j crystal soul of the artist. Whatever the art- ^orid-conception 
'ist may choose as his object, and whatever 
means he may employ for representing it, 
, the main element of art is and remains, as 
it always has been, the artist's conception. 
' The poet is an artist of thoughts expressed 
I in words; the sculptor, of corporeal forms 
ensouling the cold marble ; the painter, of 
colors as they appear to the eye; the mu- 
, sician, of notes as they strike the ear ; all 
of them, according to their best ability, faithfully re-create the world 
as they conceive it; and this additional feature of artistic re-creation 
"as they conceive the world" is the most essential element of art, 
without which a photograph would be superior to the most beautiful 
design that comes from a master's pencil. 

Since the harmony of natural laws is omnipresent, every fragment one and the same law 
of the world contains in itself the whole of the cosmic order of nature. ^^"y^^*^« 
A snowflake is as much a revelation of the divine plan of the All as 
the milky way of the starry heaven; the hurricane in its terrific 
grandeur as much as the soul of man and man's noblest aspirations. 
One part of nature, it is true, ranges higher than the other; man is 
nobler than beasts, and living creatures are superior to inorganic 
nature, yet the same law is everywhere, and the character of the 
universe exhibits a unity which makes all its parts appear as samples 
moulded according to one pattern. Thus, when an artist selects a par- 
ticular object for representation,he cannot help depicting in it the whole 
of nature, and in the conception of a landscape we may see as through 
a glass darkly not only the condition of the artist's soul, his Stimmung 
or mental mood, but also his world-conception. Indeed, no art is gen- 
uine art unless it be the expression of a world-conception, and no 
world-conception is serious unless it has been made the centre of a 
man's soul ; it must be the glow of his enthusiasm, the transfiguration 
of his joys and pains ; his comfort in affliction, and the ultimate mo- 
tive of his actions ; in a word, it must become his religion. 

The artist's world-conception being the foundation of all art, it is Every an an expression 
natural that every age has its peculiar art, characterizing its civili- ^^'itsage 
zation and religious aspirations. 

There is no need of proving our statement, for the history of art is 
the history of the human mind. In Indian, Egyptian, Greek, Arabic 
and Gothic art are represented so many various world-conceptions, 
each one possessing its own culture and religious conviction. Think instances drawn from 
of the illustrations in the papyrus scrolls found in the silent chambers ^'^^""^y 
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THE PHILO-of the dead! Think of Phidias's grand statue of Zeus, exhibiting the 
SOPHICALhumanness of the Godhead and the divinity of manhood! Think of 
AND RELI- the more abstract beauty of arabesque ornamentation in Mohamme- 
GIOUS SIG- dan mosques! v "; 

NIFICANCE Dante's Divina Comedia and Raphael's Disputa charaeterize ^t^^^^ 
OF ART world-conception of mediaeval Christianity at the dawn of the^ Re- 
naissance. We admire them still for their poetic grandeur and tech- 
nical beauties, but we have become strangers to the ideas which they 
set forth. The Divina Gomedia has actually become repulsiyfe toxis 
in its descriptions of the tortures of hell which are but little softened 
by the provision that the great tyrants of the age, apiong theni bear- 
ers of the triple crown, are to be met in the place of eternal puhis^ 
ment where everyone who enters must leave all hope behirid. That 
Mediaeval Christianity which IS to US the Only redeeming feature of this awful vision/tii5§:^fern 
enactment of justice without a consideration of person, is the only point 
which made it heretical among ecclesiastical authorities. But since it 
was exactly this severe verdict of the poet which made his poem 
popular among the people, we may regard the Divina Comedia as a 
genuine expression of the world-conception of Dante's age in all its 
grandeur and dreadfulness. 

Raphael's Disputa is milder and may still be enjoyed as much as 
Dante's stroll with Beatrice through Heaven. It represents one side 
only of the mediaeval world-conception. The beauty-loving mind of 
Sanzio shrunk from depicting the reverse of the medal, which was left 
to the fiercer brush of *a Breughel, whose famous hell pictures have 
lost their terrors and have even acquired a humorous flavor which 
would have been difficult to our hell-fearing forefathers to appreciate. 
The art of today Now we ask. What is thb art of today ? Does it still fulfil its holy 
mission? Can we find in our art productions an expression of the 
highest and noblest aspirations of our time? I regret to say that at 
present our modern art productions are upon the whole sorely want- 
ing in philosophical depth and religious earnestness. I do not make 
this statement to blame our artists, but to rouse them and to remind 
them of their noblest duties. And I must confess that I am aware of 
many symptoms of a glorious reawakening of the genuine spirit of 
art which here and there appears in some works of ingenious masters 
whose minds are aglow with the new ideals of our present life. The 
buds are coming out, but the full spring has not as yet set in. I repeat 
that I do not blame our artists, for how can they help it? The time is 
not yet ripe. Can the rose bloom in March ? ^ 

How many are there who can give a clear and definite reply toithe 
question. What is the world-conception of our present civilization in 
contradistinction to that of the Middle Ages and also to the era of the 
Reformation? What is the moral ideal of advancing mankind, and 
what is the religious faith of our leaders of thought? There are few 
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indeed who have seriously thought about it, for our time is still a period 
of transition. It is a time of travail and parturition. New ideas are 
leavening the dough of mankind : the process of leavening has just 
started, but the whole lump is not as yet leavened. Many feel the 
stir that the fermentation produces, but only a few isolated thinkers 
understand its meaning. The mass of mankind has as yet been little 
impressed with the significance of the signs of the time : they hear 
the busy noise of the world, the loud clamors of demagogues, the 
innumerable pretensions of those who have discovered a panacea 
that is to heal all our ailings, but they are deaf to the still small voice 
that is not found either in the fire or the stone. 

The essence of modern civilization is the scientific spirit of today. 
We are not the sole civilized people! in the world. There have been 
civilizations before us; and there are civilizations beside us; But while 
all these civilizations have certain salient features in jcgmmon, they 
differ at the same time in many important -details a;s to social insti- 
tutions, modes of thinking, methods of writing; artistic taste,; and 
religious belief. But there is one thing which distinguishes our civilr 
ization, the Western civilization of Europe and America at the end 
of the nineteenth century, from all the rest, and makes it superior 
and more powerful than any one of them. This one thing which we 
cannot prize highly enough is exact sciences I : : ^ v 

There have been sages and prophets, moral teachers and philoso-^ 
phers among all the civilized people of both hemispheres; there have 
also been scientific men among them, mathematicians and natural- 
ists who made successful observations and discoveries, but after all 
there was nowhere exact science in the sense that the European races 
possess it now. The scientific labors of such minds as Aristotle, im- 
portant though they were, are, when compared with the victoridtis 
conquests of modern investigation, like lucky raids on the frontiers 
of an unknown hostile country. In ancient Greece everything was 
done in a haphazard way, and science was more a collection of iso-r 
lated and incoherent facts of interest than systematic enquiry. The 
unification of science was mainly guesswork, and there was ample 
room left in the minds of the most cultured men for superstitions which 
now must appear to us childish. 

How different is science today! Science has by no means attained 
a state of perfection ; but the groping after truth which is now and 
then by happy accidents rewarded with the discovery of a striking 
truth or a useful invention, has more and more given way to a sys- 
tematic advance into the region of the unknown. Observation. has 
become methodical. Exactness in measuring and counting is attained 
by the aid of instruments of great precision, and rendered unequivo- 
cal by photographs and other inventions. Experiments, pursued with 
plans for definite purposes, afford a freedom to the scientist which was 
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not even dreamed of by the ancient sages. We have, to be sure, not 
as yet reached the ideal of the scientific method, and are still very far 
from applying the results of science to all the domains of practical life; 
Nevertheless, we are fully entitled to say that in comparison with all 
other civilizations, ours alone maybe characterized as having devel- 
oped the exactness of scientific research. 

This statement is not made to praise the scientific spirit of our 
present age, to extol ourselves at the expense of our predecessors, fof 
we ought to know that we stand on their shoulders and that we could 
not be what we are without their preparatory labors : their work still 
lives in us and forms the indispensable basis of modern science. At-^ 
tention is here called to the scientific spirit of our age simply to set 
forth the basic importance which science has begun to assume in 
these days. Mankind has learned through a millennial experiende 
that investigation is possible and, if conducted with proper circum- 
spection, must lead to the discovery of important truths. We have 
learned the value of accuracy and precision in science. Nature is not 
dumb to an intelligent inquirer. We can induce her to reveal her se- 
crets one by one. And how valuable is the information she imparts! 
Let a misdirected piety seek a last redoubt in the verdict non liquet 
which unclear thinkers are wont to pronounce as the sum of human 
wisdom, let Ferdinand Bruneti^re speak of the bankruptcy of science/ 
let reactionary minds denounce reason as ungodly. Science goes her 
way, and woe to him who dares to antagonize her. Science is the 
great destroyer of error, of illusion, of superstition; but science is also 
the great reformer and the architect of grander mansions. In a word, 
the tendency of our age is to become more and more conscious of the 
significance of science. n 

The spirit of science is slowly percolating human life in all its don 
mains. It bridges the rivers, it builds railroads, it lights the darkness 
of the night with electricity, it opens to our eye a vista into the starry 
heavens surrounding us with their infinite grandeur; it discovers the 
cause and cure of disease; it explains the development of life and 
unravels the mysteries of our soul, every where revealing to our niind 
the same wonders of life and the harmony of the same law. 

Scientists to a great extent have only instinctively pursued the 
scientific method; they are not always clear about themselves: They 
frequently hit the truth as good billiard players unfailingly hit the 
balls without knowing the mathematical laws in which the motions 
are formulated. 

What we need still is a Philosophy of Science and a Religion of 
Science; and in addition we need a poetry of the scientific world- 
conception; for we want to see its basic ideas represented in Art, to 
let it appear on the stage; to assume a form in marble and bronze; 
we want its radiance to shine forth in colors, we want to hear its 
ring in music and enjoy its grandeur in verse. 
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There are artists capable of accomplishing the ^yp^k; but what can XHE PHILO- 
they do without a public? The Homerides would never h^ com- SOPHICAL 
posed their epics if the Greek nation had not wanted to hear them, AND RELI- 
and Shakspeare is but the echo of the Elizabethan age. If we want qIOUS SIG- 
poetry and art to become exponents of the scientific world-conception NIFICANCE 
that is now dawning upon mankind, we must first educate the people qf ART 
so as to make them long for an embodiment of the leading thoughts 
of the time in productions of Art. No American Shakspeare can rise 
so long as our public, like the prodigal son, swallows with delight the 
husks of vulgar showpieces. No American Goethe can be expected 
until there are at least a few who are hungry for spiritual food. No 
Raphael of a scientifically purified religion will paint us a new Dis- 
puta unless we are anxious to have him come. A Messias, be it.in 
religion, or in scientific research, or in art, is never borh unless his 
appearance is needed and longed for, unless he is predicted by proph- 
ets, and his paths aire made smooth by predecessors. 

The question has been raised whether it is possible at all to have is a poetry of science 
a Poetry of Science and an Art of Science? But why should we be p^^^'^^®- 
pusillanimous ? At the beginning of the Christian era, the art traditions 
of ancient Hellas appeared so glorious and Christian moiiot 
so void of the beauties of pagan mythology that the idea of the im- 
possibility of Christian art might have been pronounced with great 
plausibility. Indeed, Schiller gives expression to this sentiment in his 
beautiful poem "The Gods of Greece." Poetry and Art are the chil- 
dren of sentiment. Wherever an idea is powerful enough to rouse our . 
enthusiasm, to warm our hearts, to stimulate us to mighty deeds^^^ 
make us willing to bring sacrifices for it, yea, to die for it, there is a 
field for Art. ■ ^ 

Now I trust that in spite of the prevailing indifference of the aver- The potentialities of the 
age Philistine, the new world-conception has, even now, become holy "oL^'lpt^^^^^ 
to many of us. Let the freedom of scientific research only be endaji- 
gered in our universities, let the principles of a sound pducation in 
our public schools be threatened, let a reactionary movement dare 
to check the humanitarian principles of our ethics, and you will see 
what a latent power is concealed in what we may call a trust iii, a 
love of, and a devotion to. Scientific Truth. 

Man's trust in Scientific Truth is comparable to a sprouting seed ; 
and a sprouting seed is an unassuming little piece of plastic substance, 
but it is alive! Ask a botanist what its powers are: its powers are 
irresistible and will split the strongest rock to gain room for growth 
and to reach the light. ' 

The scientific world-conception is a power; it is the mustard seed 
of future humanity ; it is the religion of the age to come, in which the 
truth of the creeds of the past will find their noblest fulfilment. We 
may be sure that new and grand art conceptions will come to the 
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THE PHILrO- front in the nearest future, although it is difficult to. say what their 

SOPHICAL chairactenstic features will be; for it takes a genius to mould them. ; 

AND RELI- Religion, Philosophy and Art are inseparable. In the evolution of 

GIOUS SIG- niankind and in the cultivation of our own soul we need the influence 

NIFICANCE Qf this trinity to insure an all-round manhood of Goodness, Trutli 

OF ART and Beauty. 
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IN A PICTURE GALLERY 

O heart of mine, that but an hour ago 
Beat dull assent with pulses tired and slow. 
That greed and grief, unholy dust and din. 
Make up the world the toiler dies to win ; — 
O heart of mine, awake, arise and sing! 
This is the world! — and man was born its king. 

See how the opal vapors drift and shine 

Over the mountain's firm, aspiring line! 

See how the sunshine laughs in quivering green 

Through shy young leaves the sturdy boughs between ! 

See how all hopes and loves thou e'er canst know 

Are beckoned upward in yon afterglow ! 

O heart of mine, henceforth thou shalt be strong. 
Hoping and helping all thy work-day long. 
Thou, too, shalt share with brothers faint of sight 
Some heritage of true, divine delight, 
[And so adore, in tender human wise, 
God who means thee just as He means the skies! 

Mabel Emery 
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